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large mass of deep-red sandrock containing fossil shells badly 
preserved and lying upon the carboniferous limestone, which had 
been seen by Mr. Cope. 

These facts all went to establish the view expressed by Dr. 
LeConte in his report in 1867, viz. : the greater complication of 
the older formations to the south and west, of the intercontinen- 
tal gulf which in previous geological periods divided the Chippe- 
wyan from the Appalachian subcontinent. 

Corresponding to this, the older rocks became more simple 
towards the north, while the subdivisions of the newer formations 
were greatly increased in number, as the gulf became gradually 
shallower and was converted finally into a fresh-water lacustrine 



June 15. 
The President, Dr. Ruschenberger, in the chair. 
Twenty-two members present. 

Fruiting of double Peaches. — Mr. Meehan exhibited some 
branches of peach, in which the young fruit were in twos and 
threes from one flower. They were from the Chinese double- 
flowering kind. He remarked that, as is well known, plants with 
double flowers were rarely fertile. Either the stamens were 
wholly changed to petals, or the less vital conditions which always 
accompanied this floral state, were unequal to the task of pro- 
ducing perfect pistils. Vitality, however, was more or less affected 
by external conditions, independently of the mere structure of 
organs, and this was well illustrated by the remarkable fertility of 
the peach this season. Usually large numbers of fruit fell without 
" setting," as it is technically called by orchardists, not because 
there was any defect in the organs of reproduction, but from lack 
of vital force to accomplish so much. This season many more 
had continued, than had been known for many years, and the 
prospect was for an immense crop of fruit. This abounding 
vitality had evidently extended to the double peaches, and had 
influenced the development of the female organs to an unusual 
extent. 

The facts had an interest in botanical classification. The late 
Professor Lindley had removed the cherry, plum, peach and 
allies, from Rosacea?, chiefly because they had but a single, free 
carpel, and had grouped them as Drupacese. 

The production of two and three carpels in this case showed 
the true relation., and might be of use to those interested in 
" theories of descent," 
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Insectivorous Sarracenias. — Mr. Thomas Meehan presented 
some specimens of Sarracenia variolaris, sent by Dr. Mellichamp, 
of South Carolina, through Col. J. D. Kurtz, illustrating obser- 
vations on the supposed insectivorous character of this plant, 
made by him, and read by Professor Asa Gray at the Hartford 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Mr. M. said that the fact that insects were caught and 
drowned in the liquid secreted in these pitchers and were secured 
on other parts of the so-called fly-catching plants, had long ago 
been discovered. The novelty in the modern phase of the discus- 
sion was that these plants had assumed or developed these trap- 
like organs, in obedience to a sort of innate instinct, for the ex- 
press purpose of catching insects and applying them to the 
nutrition of the plant. In the case of these Sarracenias, Dr. 
Mellichamp had discovered that a honeyed secretion exuded from 
the rim of the pitcher and had formed a little stream down the 
outside, for the purpose, as was assumed, of enticing insects on 
to their destruction. This was shown on the specimens presented, 
as were the remains of numerous insects in some of them. Mr. 
M. remarked that this intentional adoption of means to an end 
had received the assent of many leading men, but that good ob- 
jections had been made by some, and the point he regarded as by 
no means settled. That the insects caught were rapidly decom- 
posed, was undoubted, but it was not so clear that the plant 
derived any benefit from the decomposition. 

Prof. Cope stated that a report furnished to the Academy of 
remarks made at its last meeting contained the following language : 
" Dr. Le Conte then remarked that the observations of Mr. Cope, 
with a single exception of the locality of fossils mentioned, which 
was new, confirmed entirely the observations made by himself in 
1867," etc. This statement implies that the geological description 
of the region given by him (Prof. Cope) was not new, and the infe- 
rence follows the language that Dr. Le Conte had previously deter- 
mined the facts in the case. Prof. Cope stated, in order to correct 
these inferences, that no published account of the geology of that 
large portion of New Mexico was in existence prior to the appear- 
ance of his own, and that Dr. Le Conte's observations were made 
on a line whose nearest point of approach to the region described 
03' him is about eighty miles distant, and on the opposite side of 
the valley of the Rio Grande. He thought that this brief state- 
ment of the facts would correct any misapprehension on the part 
of persons not familiar with the history of the western geological 
surveys. 



